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ent minds have a common value and an objective basis? In answer 
to this, it may be contended that the pragmatist does not deny the 
complexity of the objective process of experience, or the presence 
within it of self-conscious factors. For each of these, the truth of 
its knowledge must consist in the attainment of its aims. Inasmuch, 
however, as all are organically related within a single process, the 
results attained under similar conditions must have a common value. 
Furthermore, this result does not necessitate that either the process 
or the ideas which intelligently direct its transformations should be 
static or eternally fixed. 

We may conclude, therefore, that although psychology and meta- 
physics represent differing points of view in philosophy, none the less, 
their relations are such that, while inevitable confusion must result 
from a failure to keep their distinctness in mind, nevertheless, if we 
turn distinction into separation, and refuse to advantage ourselves 
of psychology in determining our metaphysical insight, we are sure, 
on the other hand, to suffer shipwreck. 

Simon F. MacLennan. 

Oberlin College. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Der Neo-Idealismus unserer Tage; ein Beitrag zur Genesis philoso- 

phischer Systeme. Ludwig Stein. Archiv fur systematische Philoso- 

phie, August, 1903. 

The justification for reviewing this article at this rather late date is 
that in the dilemma as to the nature of thinking in which the author 
places himself a sort of philosophical text is furnished. The title is 
attractive, but one finds no hatchet marks for guidance through the 
philosophical woods, and gladly emerges into the clear white light of the 
final page. As for argument, the article is a kinetoscopic presentation 
with a well-marked ' flicker.' 

This dramatist of the Hedda Gabbler of the sciences, neo-idealism, 
wishes to portray this ' psychogenesis ' as consisting in the determination 
of the historical appearance of the categories of ' substance,' ' quality,' 
' state ' and ' relation ' by their logical relationship. Each age thinks the 
same problems from the view-point of one of these. The concept used by 
' the thinking of to-day ' is that of relation, since ' to think is to relate,' 
whence idealism and phenomenalism, and vice versa. So for the Greeks 
it was ' substance,' for the Middle Ages the ' eternal qualities,' and later 
the ' state ' of rest or motion. 

The text-serving dilemma, then, is : either thinking is always to relate, 
and it is possible to relate in different terms, viz., of substance, of relation, 
etc., i. e., these are symbols for specific relations between things, a knowl- 
edge of which is given by a specific thinking, relating, activity; or, at 
one time to think is to ' relate,' at another, to ' substantialize,' etc., so 
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that thinking would then either be of mere symbols, or of these plus 
transcendent processes, meanings, but, at any rate, of a quite transitory 
nature. According to the first major horn, it is to be emphasized that the 
relations which thought gives need not be the same specifically as those 
which make up the thinking itself as a relating process, and only after the 
nature of this latter has been determined is it justifiable to infer any 
other philosophical system than that of ' relationism.' And some of those 
who admit a universal ' relationism ' need to be convinced that this is 
identical with either idealism or phenomenalism. 

On the other hand, if the first part of the second horn of the dilemma 
be assumed, that thinking depends wholly on the category, it is therewith 
acknowledged that to establish its permanent psychological nature is im- 
possible. For, from the change in categories mentioned by the author, 
it follows either that thinking is itself in a state of change, whether it 
consist only of word-symbols or of those plus meanings (transcendent), 
or that, if change be denied and rather its permanence as ' relating ' 
maintained, at other category-periods it must have been a false process, 
which is an absurdity. 

The only solution of these difficulties is to be found in the view that 
the real thinking process is a relating activity transcending conscious- 
ness ; that it determines, by unique correlation, all such ideas or conscious 
states as may accompany, and words as may symbolize it, rather than 
that it is determined by these; that it forms at the same time the meaning 
of these symbols in that, as a causal process, it mediates between the 
symbol-category and external reality. 

The author himself, seemingly, has not the iota of an inkling of this 
view of the problem, but, without its solution, the meaning of his ' psycho- 
genesis ' is not clear. But the position which the ' scientific ' man takes, 
viz., that the categories of substance, state, relation, etc., refer primarily 
to the objective transcendent world, nevertheless implies it. Whether or 
not they are applicable to thinking as such is to be determined. 

The grounds for the above view may be stated as follows: It can be 
established by self -observation that formulated judgments, sentences, such 
as are, for example, seen or heard, are understood, i. e., relate to their 
object, under two extreme sets of conditions with all degrees in between. 
In the one extreme the only conscious facts present are the word-percepts ; 
no images of any kind to constitute the meanings are discov erable, either 
for the reason that they do not exist, as in the case 'V — 1 is a surd,' or 
because there is not sufficient time given. But if understood, then the 
meanings are, nevertheless, present in some way, in fact non-consciously 
so, i. e., through a transcendent process, defining transcendent as all that 
which is not the present-given-content of consciousness. 

The other extreme is that in which images constituting the meaning 
of the perceived words are easily presented, or in which, as in the ' ideo- 
genetic' thinking of artists the word-symbols are not used. But even 
these images are determined by unconscious conditions, so that it may 
be stated that the mediating process, whereby a judgment relates to its 
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object and its meaning is constituted, is a transcendent one, and that this 
judgment is true, only if the causal connection between this specific 
transcendent thinking process and the specific transcendent object or 
objects is a unique one. 

The consequences resulting from this view are as follows: The word- 
category may vary from time to time, from person to person; different 
words may symbolize the same meaning, as, e. g., words of different lan- 
guages, and yet, whether a conscious image be given or not, the same 
transcendent thinking process take place, for the correlation between 
word and meaning is only a conventional one. On the other hand dif- 
ferent word-categories may stand for specifically different objects through 
the mediation of specifically different events within the same trans- 
cendent thinking process; i. e., all may be true; the world may be sub- 
stance, and states, and qualities, and relations.. If these are laws of 
thought and categories logically prior to all experience, their operation 
is coincident with the working of a transcendent process, though they 
may subsequently receive a symbolization through the contents of con- 
sciousness. 

To take the contradictory view, i. e., to make, e. g., the historically 
appearing word-categories determine the thinking process ; from ' relation ' 
to make this ' relating,' and, if one would be consistent, from substance 
he must make it ' substantializing,' etc., is to identify thinking with mere 
words and nothing more. Nor can this identification be escaped by 
appealing to the images held by some to be associated with these words; 
for, since, as we have seen, this appeal shows that such images are not 
always present, yet that a sentence is understood, that the real ' thought- 
judgment ' is transcendent, it results in a disproof of the very premises 
that were started with. 

This view, that thinking consists of mere words, easily disproved 
though it be, and absurd though it may seem, when stated so boldly, is 
perhaps the only one wholly consistent with the traditional view that 
thinking, knowing and understanding are wholly conscious processes ; 
for in formulated thought it is the word alone that is without exception 
' given ' in consciousness. Accordingly to maintain that ' understanding 
makes nature,' that the world is a system of relations, because ' to think 
is to relate,' to raise ' consciousness to the highest carrier and dictator 
of all reality' results, consistently, only in the position that all things 
are determined by mere words. These become a sort of dictatorial dei 
ex et in machinis, things in themselves, monads. 

The dilemma which is presented forces, accordingly, a choice between 
two views of thinking. If we deny that it is mere words we must accept 
it as either in whole or in part a transcendent, a correlating and not an 
arbitrary creating, process, and consider it as causally connected with 
other transcendent processes ; constituting in this way, either in whole or 
part, the meaning of the word symbols, and not determined by them. 

If this view be accepted, it is, furthermore, possible to conceive the 
transcendent thinking process as either absolute or permanent, or as itself 
changing and developing, though according to a law. 
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If the process remains generically the same, e. g., if thinking is always 
' to relate ' causally and transcendently, then the historical appearance 
of different categories must mean, either that some of these are false, 
others true, or that each stands for some specific aspect of objective 
reality, so that all are true ; ' objective truth ' then remains absolute and 
permanent. 

On the other hand as a specific transcendent process causally con- 
nected with other transcendent processes it may be that thinking itself 
changes and develops. No system of philosophy derived therefrom could 
then lay claim to permanence, although there would be a certain logic 
in philosophical change corresponding to the law of this development 
in thinking process. But even this law, inasmuch as it deals with the 
transcendent, could be determined only by induction, and, since to do 
this demands unproved principles of interpretation, would ultimately 
be dogmatic. Such a development in the thinking process itself is 
indeed quite possible, since as a transcendent and yet subjective process 
it is identical, to a large extent, with the physiological development of 
the nervous system and end organs. In fact, in order that thinking 
may fulfill its biological function as a factor in the adaptation of the 
individual to his environment, which results indeed from its being a 
causal transcendent process, it is even probable that such a change does 
take place. The true is, according to this view, the practical, i. e., that 
which works successfully; and that alone does this which consists of two 
specific transcendent processes, the thinking and the external stimulus, 
uniquely causally connected. This holds good whether a conscious 
content be present or not. 

This brief outline of the ' psychology of thinking ' has been presented 
to show, if possible, that only after some such considerations have been 
made, can a position like that of our author, that the appearance of the 
categories at different periods constitutes a ' psychogenesis ' of philosoph- 
ical system, have anything more than a very general meaning. The analy- 
sis which he makes of it as the ' relating of subject and predicate ' reveals 
the penetrating depth of the foundation upon which he and most others, 
sic, sic, base idealism and phenomenalism. Yet these are not accepted 
by hosts of scientific thinkers who would agree that ' to think is to 
relate' (in some way). The article is of value only in its negative sug- 
gestiveness that there are certain problems concerning thinking that have, 
as yet, scarcely been touched upon by philosophical criticism, which 
problems are usually obscured by the traditional dogma, generally consid- 
ered to be self-evident, that thinking and knowing are wholly conscious 
processes. Only when the error of this view is realized, and the con- 
sequences resulting from the new position are fearlessly accepted, will 
there be progress. Until then we shall have an eternal rehash of 
' consciousness the center of things,' of ' idealism ' and ' phenomenalism.' 

E. G. Spaulding. 
College of the City op New York. 



